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while certain other disadvantages held against this type of flooring can
usually be ascribed to lack of sufficient bedding. Straw, which is now
extremely plentiful, sawdust, and peat moss are all used in this country for
bedding purposes, each type having its advocates. Wheat straw provides
the best kind of bedding with oat straw occupying second place. Barley
and rye straw produce irritation in the animals' coats and are not much
used for this reason. Poor-quality hay is sometimes used for bedding
purposes in the grassland areas. Bedding, of whatever kind used, should
be free from any element likely to endanger the health of the animal. Moulds,
. fungi, and pathogenic organisms should be excluded so far as is possible.
The provision of a thick layer of bedding affords a protection for the knees
and feet of the animal and also facilitates the easy removal of wet or soiled
material.
Considerable interest has lately been evinced in methods employed in
North America where floor washing is rarely practised; in many cases,
absorbent materials such as wood shavings, sawdust, or an inorganic
granular material like limestone, hydrated lime or superphosphate is used
in place of bedding to keep floors free from dirt or moisture. Superphosphate
also exerts a bactericidal effect and will destroy many of the common
organisms usually found in cowshed gutters. These materials are scattered
over the floors, gutters and walks at the rate of 2 Ib. per cow per day, whilst
the gutters are, in some cases, filled with chopped straw. These chemicals
absorb moisture, keep the floors dry, prevent the adhesion of dung or dirt
and mitigate against the floor becoming slippery. Advocates of this
method state that the employment of such chemicals balances the cow
manure which is low in phosphates whilst nitrogen is absorbed which
would otherwise be lost. Lime is used for cleanliness and not for its
fertilising value. It has been proved both in the United States of America
and experimentally in this country that this method does not prevent the
production of milk of good keeping quality and, no doubt, can be success-
fully used where family labour is employed. Whether this contention holds
when hired labour is required has not been fully proved and the psycho-
logical effect of lack of normal sanitary measures in the cowshed upon such
labour remains to be seen. The method is now permitted in suitable
circumstances by the Milk and Dairies Regulations, 1949.
MILK RECORDING
The practice of milk recording and testing for butter-fat percentage is
now fairly widespread, the latest figures indicating that one cow in every
nine is recorded, while the number of recorded herds is increasing month by
month. Approximately 20,000 herds, or just over 12 per cent, of the total,
are now recorded in this country, The proportion in Denmark is much
higher, being in the neighbourhood of 50 per cent., while in Germany,
prior to the war, recording was compulsory. Milk recording has a long
history, commencing in America about 1883 and in Denmark in 1895,
subsequent to which the practice spread to all dairying countries. A
national scheme for this country was introduced approximately 30 years
ago by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, hut the response from the
producers was disappointing.
Milk recording,  which is a paying proposition   to  all dairy farmers,
possesses the following advantages :